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I  am  conscious  that  the  address  which  I  have  been  invited 
to  deliver  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Modicine  is  not  expected  to  he  like 
those  addresses  which  are  delivered  at  the  various  medical 
schools  in  London,  where  many  of  the  students  are 
entering  for  the  first  time  upon  the  oourse  which  admits 
them  to  tlieir  profession.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  those  who  are  for  tho  most  part 
advancing  in  their  career,  and  who  come  here  to  perfect 
themsolves  in  the  latest  developments  of  a  comparatively 
new  and  very  difficult  branch  of  medicine.  Consequently, 
I  am  addressing  those  to  whom  it  would  be  an  imperti¬ 
nence  for  me  to  give  advice  as  though  they  were  ordinary 
Btudents,  and  for  whom  my  views  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  medical  studieB  could  scarcely  possess  either  interest  or 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  my 
address  to  any  subject  connected  with  tropical  medicine, 
for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  study — or, 
indeed,  of  any  branch  of  study  directly  connected  with  the 
profession  of  medicine. 

Perhaps  I  may  claim  to  have  a  certain  personal  reason 
to  understand  tho  value  and  importance  of  your  studies, 
for  both  my  grandfather  and  father  passed  a  great  part  of 
their  livea  in  South  America,  and  I  myself  waa  born  there  ; 
so  that  I  havo  heard  much  from  my  relations  of  tho  ravages 
of  yellow  fever,  and  was  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
remarkable  story  of  the  suppression  of  the  fever  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  narrated  in  the  first  South  American  supplement 
of  the  Times . 

But  I  take  it  that  I  am  asked  to  address  you  because 
I  happen  to  be  Principal  of  the  University,  and  I  have  to 
think  how  I  oan  best  say  something  useful  to  you  in  that 
capaoity. 

Now,  the  University  of  London  iB  charged  with  the 
duty  of  organizing  higher  education  and  research  in  the 
London  area,  and,  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  this  duty, 
is  brought  into  close  contact  with  your  profession  in  all  its 
branches  and  in  many  of  its  aspects. 

I  think  that  the  universities  have  a  very  apecial  duty  in 
relation  to  the  professions — whether  of  engineering,  law, 
or  medicine.  For  these  professions  they  cannot  hope  to 
supply,  and  it  is  not  their  dnty  to  supply,  the  complete 
educational  course.  The  engineering  student  and  tho 
legal  student  oan  no  more  dispense  with  the  practice  of 
the  engineering  shops  and  tho  law  courts  than  the  medical 
student  can  dispense  with  the  clinical  practice  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  It  is  tho  first  duty  of  the  university  to  provide  the 
introductory  scientific  training  in  each  profession,  which 
will  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  this  practical 
training  and  experience.  Further,  in  these  professional 
subjects  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  university 
teaching  should  be  in  intimate  association  with  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Only  under  such  conditions  will  the  university  he 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments,  to 
appreciate  the  problems  of  most  pressing  importance 
which  claim  investigation,  and  to  keep  itself  properly 
equipped  for  these  purposes.  It  is,  after  all;  only  at  a 
university  that  a  class  of  man  exists  who  has  the  requisite 
professional  and  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  the  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  conduct  such  investigations ;  and  at 
the  university  he  is  sufficiently  aloof  from  active  and 
exacting  professional  work  to  be  able  to  take  a  wide 
scientific  survey  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  is  there  in 
an  intellectual  atmosphere  among  the  teaohors  and 
investigators  of  other  subjects,  with  ^vhom  he  can  com¬ 
pare  methods  and  discuss  results,  whom  he  can  interest  in 
his  problems,  and  from  whom  he  enn  'often  obtain  most 
valuable  assistance. 


This  co-operation  of  workers  in  different  subjects, 
whether  merely  hy  advice  and  criticism,  or  by  direct 
collaboration,  should  be  one  of  the  moBt  valuable  and 
effective  features  of  university  work,  and  one  which  oan 
scarcely  be  secured  under  any  other  conditions.  I  think 
it  is  a  strange  and  most  unfortunate  fact  that  on  the  whole 
so  little  use  is  made  of  their  colleagues  by  university 
investigators,  considering  what  opportunities  lie  to  hand. 

The  professions  should,  I  think,  more  consistently  and 
systematically  take  their  problems  to  the  universities  for 
solution,  and  more  frequently  claim  the  interest  and 
assiatance  of  university  workerB.  For  it  is  also  the  dnty  of 
the  university  to  encourage  that  advanced  work  and  investi¬ 
gation  which  cannot  be  conducted  in  the  courts,  the  Bliops, 
and  the  hospital.  There  will  alwayB  be  much  Buch  work 
to  be  done,  for  in  places  which  are  devoted  to  practice 
there  is  little  time  or  opportunity  to  carry  on  researches  of 
which  the  practical  outcome  is  not  evident,  and  yet  a  great 
deal  of  the  mo9t  important  investigation  iB  of  this  character. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the  development  of 
departments  of  research  at  the  hospitals  and  in  the 
engineering  shops,  as,  indeed,  in  all  manufacturing  and 
business  establishments  where  the  practical  applications  of 
science  are  conducted ;  but  these  will  never  diminish  the 
necessity  of  similar  departments  in  tho  universities,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  practical  requirements  of 
industry  and  commerco. 

No  work  can  better  engage  the  energies  of  a  university 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  than  pioneer  work  of 
which  the  outcome  is  uncertain,  bnt  which  frequently 
turnB  out  to  bo  in  tho  end  the  most  fruitful  of  all.  One 
cannot  expect  professional  men  or  professional  institutions 
to  devote  much  time  to  such  work,  for  it  would  lead  them 
too  far  from  the  track  of  their  profesBional  duties.  But  let 
such  pioneer  work,  involving  now  problems,  new  methods 
of  research,  trial  trips  into  the  unknown,  be  undertaken 
by  ardent  and  Bangnine  young  men  in  the  university 
laboratories,  and  it  often  develops  in  a  short  time  into 
results  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  for  the^  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  and  becomes  part  of  the  regular  praotice  of 
the  hospital,  the  engineering  shops,  and  the  centreB  of 
manufactures  and  industries. 

Let  me  only  quote,  confining  myself  to  thingB  with  which 
I  have  some  acquaintance,  such  work  as  the  microsoopic 
study  of  rocks  and  metals,  which  have  revolutionized  the 
sciences  of  geology  and  metallurgy.  They  could  scarcely 
havo  been  taken  up  and  pursued  successfully  in  their 
initial  stages  except  by  university  professors  and  inves¬ 
tigators,  but  they  have  now,  under  the  name  of  metallo¬ 
graphy,  hecome  part  of  the  regular  work  of  practical  and 
professional  engineers.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  of 
recent  discoveries,  such  as  the  rare  earths  UBed  for  the 
incandescent  gas-light,  thel#  rays,  radium,  and  radio¬ 
activity,  etc.,  have  resulted  from  researches  which  could 
scarcely  havo  originated  except  in  universities.  There 
must  be  numbers  of  similar  examples  in  the  range  of 
medical  science. 

And  so  the  closer  the  connexion  which  is  maintained 
between  professional  and  technical  institutions  on  the  one 
side  and  the  universities  on  the  other,  the  greater  will  be 
the  benefits  secured  both  by  pure  science  and  professional 
practice.  Their  two  intimate  points  of  contact,  to  which 
I  have  already  called  your  attention,  being  the  general 
scientific  education  which  the  university  provides  for  pro¬ 
fessional  men  at  one  end  of  their  university  career  and  the 
research  to  which  it  invites  them  at  the  other. 

If,  however,  the  investigations  at  the  universities  are  to 
be  carried  on  by  men  who  are  subsequently  to  be  leaders 
in  their  profession — and  this  is  ranch  to  be  desired— it  is 
clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  such  provision  as 
will  enable  those  who  have  completed  their  university 
course  to  stay  on  for  one  or  two  years  engaged  upon  this 
work  in  the  university  laboratories  before  they  become 
absorbed  by  their  professional  duties.  If  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  order  of  advanced  work  at  the  universities  and 
to  supply  the  professions  with  men  who  have  learnt  to 
know  tho  meaning  and  the  method  of  snch  work  while 
they  are  still  able  to  learn,  nothing  can  be  more  useful 
than  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  advanced  study  and 
research  which  will  enable  students  to  remain  for  a  post¬ 
graduate  period. 

In  the  medical  profession  I  am  glad  that  opportunities 
are  now  being  provided  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  fore- 
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Dr.  Pasteur,  Mr.  Makins,  Dr.  Squire,  Mr.  Pearce  Gould, 
Mr.  Armit,  and  Dr.  Bashford  joined,  it  was  resolved: 

That  it  is  advisable  that  distinguished  laymen  be  invited  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  such  invitations  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Date  of  the  Congress . 

The  date  of  the  Congress  led  to  considerable  discussion. 
The  date  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Board  was  from 
July  29fch  to  August  6th,  1913,  and  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  was  formally  moved  by  Mr. Marins.  He  paid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  choice  of  a  date  was  extremely  difficult  for 
several  reasons,  and  he  hoped  tho  General  Committee 
would  carefully  consider  the  matter  before  coming  to  any 
resolution.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  date  proposed,  as  our  German  colleagues 
could  not  attend  if  it  were,  and,  indeed,  the  date  proposed 
was  earlier  than  that  which  Dr.  Pavy,  after  conference 
with  the  German  representatives,  had  originally  proposed 
in  tho  Advisory  Committee;  seoondly,  Bank  Holiday  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  proposed  meeting,  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  lead  to  considerable  inconvenience;  and  a  third 
difficulty  was  that  the  proposed  date  clashed  with  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  He  therefore 
moved  the  resolution  rather  to  open  the'  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  than  to  support  strongly  the  date  originally  fixed. 
Dr.  Norman  Moore  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Butlin  said  that  he  had  been  present  when  the 
date  had  been  fixed  by  tho  Advisory  Board,  and  had 
himself  not  realized  that  the  British  Medical  Association 
made  it  so  regular  a  custom  to  meet  at  that  date,  as  he  had 
since  found  was  the  case.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  some  arrangement  could  not  he  come  to-  with  the 
Association. 

Sir  Malcolm  Morris  pointed  out  that  if,  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  royal  patronage  was  sought  for  the  Congress,  the 
date  of  the  meeting  could  not  be  settled  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  royalty. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  the  extreme  undesirability 
of  creating  ill-will-  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  said  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Congress  was  to  be  got  up  should  not  be  impaired  by  any 
feeling  of  hostility. 

It  was  officially  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Morris,  that  this  matter  be  not  decided  that  day,  but  that 
it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  of  tho  executive 
officers  to  settle  the  date,  and  that  they  be  at  liberty  to 
receive  any  communications  from,  and  to  confer  with,  the 
efficerg  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CANCER 
CONFERENCE,  i  1 

The  second  International  Conference  on  Cancer  was  held 
in  Paris  from  October  1st  to  5th,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The  opening 
ceremony  attracted  a  large  audience,  presided  over  by 
M.  Donmergne,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was 
supported  on  tho  platform  by  Hi8  Excellency  von  Czerny, 
President  of  the  International  Association  for  Cancer 
Research;  Professor  Bouchard,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Franraise  ponr  l’Etude  du  Cancer ;  Professor  Pierre 
Marie,  Vice-President;  together  with  Professor  Delbet  and 
Dr.  LedoUx-Lobard,  its  Secretaries,  as  well  as  by  Professor 
George  Meyer,  who  is  tho  Secretary  of  the  International 
Association  and  of  the  German  Committee  in  Berlin.  In 
addition,  there  were  present  on  the  platform,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  twenty  foreign  Governments.  A  grati¬ 
fying  feature  was  the  fact  that  the  official  delegates  of 
European  Governments  were,  in  several  cases,  active 
investigators  whose  scientific  achievements  in  the  study  of 
cancer  have  obtained  for  them  an  international  reputation. 
The  countries  represented,  in  addition  to  France,  com¬ 
prised  Great  Britain,  the  German  Empire,  Wiirtomburg, 
Bavaria,  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Greece,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chili,  China,  Pern,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  the 
Director  of  tho  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 


Welcome  to  Delegates . 

M.  Doumergue,  in  opening,  the  Conference,  emphasised' 
the  importance  of  tho  disease  it  had  been  called  together 
to  discuss ;  statistics  showed  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and 
proved  that  it  was  the  cause  of  deaths  ascribed  in  earlier 
times  to  other  diseases.  Ho  welcomed  the  delegates  from 
twenty-two  foreign  countries,  mentioned  the  work  of 
Czerny,  of  Ehrlich,  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  directed  by  Dr.,  Bashford  with  so  much 
zeal  and  science,  and  whoso  presence  M.  Doumergue  stated 
was  of  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  and  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  them  all.  M~ 
Doumergue  then  outlined  the  history  of  organized  cancer 
investigation  in  France,  alluded  to  efforts  made  by  Yemeni! 
and  Duplay  in  1892,  and  to  Poirier’s  initiative  in  1906 
carried  through  successfully,  after  his  death,  by  Delbet, 
M.  Doumergue  instanced  as  a  characteristic  of  our 
generation  tho  reunion  in  spontaneous  congresses  of  tho 
representatives  of  various  nations  for  the  purpose  o§ 
relieving  physical,  social,  and  moral  miseries  ;  he  enlarged 
upon  the  significance  of  the  unanimity  of  these  humani* 
tavian  endeavours,  extolled  the  advantages  accruing  from 
exchange  of  views,  and  frem  the  dissemination  of 
discoveries,  and  pointed  to  the  futility  of  isolation.  In  his 
opinion  the  publicity  obtained  for  the  proceedings  of  such 
conferences  was  bound  to  bear  fruit  in  a  profitable  collabo¬ 
ration  between  the  medical  profession,  the  public  in 
general,  and  those  actually  suffering  from  cancer. 

The  President  of  the  Conference,  Professor  von  Czerny^ 
followed.  He  thanked  the  French  Government,  the  French 
Association,  and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  for  the  invitation  to  hold  the  Conference  in  Paris.  Ho 
stated  his  opinion  that  cancer  was  increasing,  that  there 
were  cancer  houses  ”  and  “  cancer  districts, and  that  a 
parasitic  etiology  appeared  probable.  Having  alluded  to 
the  association  of  cancer  with  Irritants  and  trades,, 
v.  Czerny  referred  to  the  possibilities  of  surgical  treatment, 
both  alone,  and  when  combined  with  electro- therapeutics. 
Professor  Landouzy  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  Professor  Bouchard  as  president  of  the 
French  Association,  M.  Doumergue  then  called  upon  th6 
foreign  delegates  in  turn,  commencing  with  the  British 
representative.  Dr.  Bashford  said  that  to  His  late- 
Majesty  King  Edward  must  be  assigned  a,  large  share  in 
awakening  interest  in  Great  Britain,  in  its  colonies'  and 
dependencies,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  solving  the> 
problems  of  cancer,  and  to  King  George  must  be  assigned 
great  credit  for  maintaining  and  stimulating  that  interest . 
Cancer  research  in  England  enjoyed,  in  consequence,  & 
very  large  measure  of  official  and  public  support,  and  Dr, 
Bashford’s  presence  was  a  sign  of  the  sincerity  of  British* 
sympathy  with  their  efforts. 

"  In  Great  Britain  they  had  not  a  society  or  committee 
modelled  upon  the  lines  of  those  affiliated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  and  f)r.  Bashford  explained  that,  as 
he  was  there  as  the  representative  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  tho  invitation  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
therefore  he  was  not  present  as  an  actual  member  of  the 
International  Association,  but  rather  as  a  guest  of  the 
French  Association.  As  was  well  known  to  his  fellow* 
delegates,  Great  Britain  bad  hitherto  held  aloof  from 
membership  of  tho  International  Association.  That) 
abstention  implied  no  unwillingness  to  collaborate,  prac¬ 
tically,  with  other  nations;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
common  knowledge  how  materially  British  investigators 
had  assisted  their  foreign  colleagues.  The  abstention  of 
Great  Britain  from  affiliation  with  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  no  political  significance  whatsoever,  no  matter 
what  might  have  been  inferred  to  the  contrary ;  it  waebased 
upon  purely  scientific  grounds  only.  The  presence  of  au> 
official  representative  of  tho  British  Government  was  due  to 
the  importance  attached  in  all  quarters,  from  the  highest  to 
tho  lowest,  to  the  study  of  cancer  in  England,  and  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  official  recognition  of  the  sucoess  with 
which  it  had  been  organized  in  Great  Britain  by  a  number 
of  institutions  in  addition  to  the  Imperial  Cancor  Research 
Fund,  of  which  ho  (Dr.  Bashford)  had  the  privilege  to  be 
the  Director.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  ao 
official  representative  of  the  British  Government  was 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  all  in  England  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  International  Aaaociation,  and,  in  particular* 
in  tho  proceedings  of  this  Second  International  Con¬ 
ference.  Although  not  at  present  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
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itional  Association— a  fact  which  he  felt  bound  to 
nphasize— ■Dr.  Bashford  stated*  that  he  esteemed  it  a 
gh  honour,  a  privilege,  and  a* pleasure  to  be  the  guest  of 
te  French  Association ;  in  previous  years  he  had  enter  - 
ined  the  same  sentiments  when  he  had  been  the  guest 
the  German  Association  in  Berlin  and  in  Heidelberg. 
Although  in  England  they  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
eseut  was  rather  a  time  for  work — much  work — in  the 
jpe  of  advancing  knowledge  of  a  disease  of  which  they 
lew  practically  nothing,  and  could  do  little  or  nothing 
prevent,  rather  than  a  time  for  the  holding  of  con-, 
esses,  which*  they  thought  were  prematura,  since  they 
id  nothing  revolutionary  to  discuss  or  to  agree  upon, 
ill  such  a  conference  as  the  present  might  fulfil — indeed, 
a  presence  proved  that  he  hoped  it  would  fulfil— a  useful 
'  irpose. 

The  other  delegates  followed.  The  opening  pro- 
edings  occupied  the  entire  forenoon  of  Wednesday, 
stober  lst,  and  concluded  with  the  reports  of  Professor 
‘  Jorge  Meyer  of  Berlin  and  of  Professor  Del  bet  of  Paris, 
e  official  secretaries  of  the  Conference.  Professor  Meter 
counted  the  number  of  committees  which  had  been 
ganized  in  different  countries  after  the  plan  of  the 
srman  Cancer  Committee  founded  in  1900,  and  ex- 
euned  his  conceptions  of  thoir  relations  to  the  Inter- 
.tional  Association — its  most  important  development — 
ith  which  many  of  those  committees  are  affiliated, 
•ofessor  Delbet  protested  in  courageous  terms  against 
e  extent  to  which  quackery  was  permitted  to  debar 
ocer  sufferers  frdni  the  only  rational  treatment  available 
the  present  time^-namely,  a  surgical  operation,  which, 
performed  early  enough,  gave  good  hopes  of  lasting 
re. 


Scientific  Proceedings. 

The  scientific  proceedings  were  taken  in  six  sections, 
bicb  met  consecutively  :  (1)  Histology  and  Histological 
tagnosis ;  (2)  Statistics  ;  (3)  Clinical  Diagnosis ; 

>  Treatment ;  (5)  Etiology  and  Experimental  Patho- 
nesis;  (6)  Comparative  Pathology.  As  the  outcome  of 
proposal  made  by  Professor  von  IIansemann  of  Berlin, 
id  supported  by  Professor  Delret  at  the  meeting  of 
:ction  (1),  the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  to 
aw  up  an  international  nomenclature  of  new  growths. 
m  was  the  only  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
The  discassion  on1  statistics  and  statistical  methods 
vealed  wide  divergences  of  opinion,  the  methods  and 
salts  expounded  by  Professor  Geobgb  Meyer  of  Berlin 
eating  with  such  adverse  criticism  that  no  progress 
ipeared  to'  be  made  towards  the  compilation  of  com- 
rable  international  cancer  statistics  advocated  by  him- 
lf  and  -  Dr.  Lbdoux-Lkbard. 

Dr.  Otto  of  Copenhagen  gave  an  Interesting  account  of 
0  duration  of  malignant  disease  of  the  digestive  tract, 
monstrating  the  shortness  of  the  period*  between  the 
at  symptoms  and  death  in  196  cases,  and  concluding 
at  the  first  symptoms  appeared  and  the  clinical 
ignoses  were  made1  subsequent  to  a  long  latent  period, 
which  the  duration  depended  on  anatomical  and  other 
;tors,  r* 


The  papers  contributed  to  Section  3  on  clinical  diagnosis 
*  Paltacf  of  Vienna,  Weinberg  of  Paris,  and  on  the 
smistry  of  cancer  by  Bbebb  of  New  York,  illustrated 
8  impotence,  as  yet,  of  biochemical  and  serological  pro¬ 
cures  to  replace  older  methods  of  diagnosis.  Several  1 
makers  expounded  their  views  on  the  necessity  of 
lightening  the  public  as  to  the  early  symptoms  of 
ncer,  one  speaker  going  so  far  as  to  claim  that  his  pro- 
ganda  during  the  past  ten  years  had  resulted  in  many 
>men  seeking  advice  for  cancer  of  the  uterus  at  an 
rlier  stage  than  formerly,  with  the  result  that  a  marked 
iprovement  had  taken  place  in  the  results  of  operation. 
Yon  Czerny  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  education 
the  medical  profession  was  just  as  essential  to  the  early 
ignpeis  of  cancer ;  he  instanced  cases  of  the  imperfect 
animation  of  patients  for  its  presence.  An  unpleasant 
itore  of  this  direct  appeal  to  public  opinion  was  the 
itribution  of  a  number  of  competing  brochures  drawn  up 
‘  differont  authors,  some  of  whom  set  forth  their  special 
‘  alifications  and  their  membership  of  cancer  committees, 
advisable  at  all,  it  seemed  certain  that  such  brochures 
3uld  be  issued  anonymously  to  the  public,  after  carefal 
‘upilation  and  scrutiny,  by  a  responsible  body  of  men, 


and  not  by  individuals  whose  practice  may  bonofit 
thereby. 

Treatment . 

The  section  on  treatment  listened  to  some  very  able 
papers  notably  by  Professors  Delret,  Kortrweg,  Rovsing-? 
Marie,  Vidal,  and  Rkcaaiier.  They  were  followed  by  lively 
and  interesting  discussions  turning  mainly  upon  the  value' 
of  such  adjuvants  to  surgical  treatment  as  figuration, 
x  rays,  radium,  Coley’s  fluid,  etc.  Sbgoxd  and  others  had 
little  to  say  in  favour  of  figuration,  which  was  defended 
with  some  heat  by  Keating- Habt.  The  possibilities  of 
radium  were  very  fully  discussed  without  any  definite 
conclnsion  being  arrived  at ;  it  seemed  that  few  of  tho 
speakers  wore  prepared  to  employ  it,  without  previous  resort 
to  surgery,  in  other  than  small  superficial  lesions.  The 
general  impression  conveyed  by  the  discussion  was  that, 
although  many  speakers  had  employed  radinm,  they  had 
in  their  possession  quantities  far  too  small  to  enable  them 
to  resolve  the  apparent  contraindications  they  discussed  ! 

Immunity. 

In  the  fifth  section  v.  Duxgern  of  Heidelberg  gave  a 
Incid  and  impartial  account  of  the  immunity  reactions  to 
transplanted  cancer ;  he  disagreed  with  tho  pessimistic 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Ehrlich  as  to  the  existence  of 
'r  atreptic  ”  immunity,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
more  optimistic  conclusions  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  to- the  effect  that  the  phenomena  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  due  to  active  immunity.  Dr.  Harvey  Gaylord, 
of  Buffalo,  brought  forward  evidence  which  he  thought 
showed  also  the  existence  of  a  passive  immunity  having 
therapeutic  possibilities.  Dr.  Ficiiera  described  observa¬ 
tions  in  which  he  had  applied  the  results  obtained  by 
immunizing  animals  with  normal  tissues  to  the  treatment 
of  cancer  in  man.  He  claimed  to  have  caused  the  dis¬ 
appearance  or  reduction  in  size  of  true  malignant  new 
growths  in  man  by  repeatedly  inoculating  human  placenta 
and  human,  fetal  tissues. 

Cancer  Carriers . 

Dc,  Borrel  gave  an  account  of  his  well-known  views  on 
the  possibility  of.  cestodes  and  Demodex  fulfilling  the  part 
of  intermediate  hosts  or  carriers  of  a  hypothetical  cancer 
virus.  Dr.  BorrePa  guarded  statements  called  forth  a 
vigorous  criticism  on  the  part  of  Durante.  Sticker 
described  a  village  in  which  he  stated  50  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  had  been  due  to  cancer  of  the  stomach  during 
eighteen  years,  r 

Cancer  in  Animals. 

In  the  section  of  comparative  pathology  Petit  and  Miss 
P!lkhn  described  a  number  of  tumours  in  animals ; 
v.  Haxsbmann  and  Boest  pointed  out  that  certain  fish 
tumours,,  admitted!  by  Miss  Plehn  to  be  due  fcomyxobolue 
infection,  could  throw  noMight  upon  cancer. 

Dr.  Harvey  Gaylord  described  epidemics  of  enlarged 
thyroid  in  trout  which  he  appeared  inclined  to  regard  as 
epidemics  of  cancer'  of  that  organ. 

Professor  C.  0.  Jensbn  described  certain  turnout 
occurring  on  the  stigar  and  other  beets;  no  causative* 
parasites  were  found  in  them.  These  tumours  be  had  been 
able  to  transplant  into  other  beets,  and,  from  their  general 
biological  behaviour,  he  was  inclined  to  assign  to  them  an 
analogous  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  that 
occupied  by  cancer  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

t  Throughout  the  wholo  scientific  proceedings  it  was 
evident  that  there  were  two  distinct  schools  of  thought, 
representing  respectively  those  who  oautionsly,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  vaguely  than  in  the  past,  believe  in  a  parasitic 
etiology,  and  those  who  regard  such  an  etiology  as  qaite 
incompatible  with  the  natural  history  of  cancer.  Discus¬ 
sion  on  these  lines  was  even  more  animated  in  the  private 
intercourse:  between  the  delegates,  as,  indeed,  it  was  on 
many  other  topics  arising  out  of  the  communications  to 
the  Conference,  and  on  the  method  of  its  organization) 
and  its  relations  to  the  International  Association. 

Entertainments . 

Tho  French  Association  ponr  l’Etude  dn  Cancer  must 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  carrying  through  a  very 
difficult  task  with  6clat.  The  hospitality  extended  to  the 
delegates  was  of  the  most  lavish  and  enjoyable  nature. 
Dr.  Henri  de  Rothschild  and  Baroness  de  Rothschild 
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entertained  all  the  delegates  at  their  Chateau  l’Abbaye 
ties  Yalx-de-Cernay,  whither  they  were  conveyed  by 
special  train  on  Sunday,  October  2nd.  His  Excellency 
von  Czerny  entertained  at  the  Palais  d’Orsay  in  trae 
Parisian  and  most  attractive  style.  Professor  Bouchard 
conveyed  the  delegates  to  Chantilly,  where  they  were 
conducted  over  the  treasures  by  the  keeper  of  the  famous 
chateau,  and  invited  by  Professor  Bouchard  to  one  of  those 
dejeuners  for  which  he  is  renowned,  even  in  France.  The 
Paris  Municipality  held  a  reception  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  much  private  hospitality  was  shown  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  French  Association. 

Closing  Meeting . 

The  closing  phases  of  the  Conference  took  place  at  the 
official  dinner  at  the  Palais  d'Oraay,  presided  over,  by 
Professor  von  Czerny  and  attended  by  all  the  officials, 
official  delegates,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Having  thanked  in  French  all  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  especially 
its  Paris  hosts,  ven  Czerny  continued  in  German  and  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  Dr.  Bashford,  than  whom  there  had 
been  no  more  diligent  attendant  at  their  proceedings,  to 
use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  International  Association.  He  praised  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cancer  research  in  England  and  its  colonics,  and 
placed  a  high  value  upon  the  work  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund  had  performed  and  was  accomplishing, 
saying  that  the  International  Association  had  need  of 
Dr.  Bashford’s  support,  experience,  and  assistance.  As 
President  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  objections  which 
hitherto  had  stood  in  the  way  would  be  removed  during 
the  three  years  elapsing  before  the  Conference  again  met 
in  Brussels  or  before  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
Dresden  next  year;  and  in  feeling  words  appealed  to  Dr. 
Bashford  as  his  personal  friend  to  be  present  with  them 
then,  not  only,  he  hoped,  again  as  a  Government  delegate 
and  a  guest,  but  also  as  a  member. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Bashford,  speaking  in  English,  spoke  of 
the  interest  with  which  he  had  followed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  and  assured  his  hearers  that  his  presence 
attested  to  the  fact  that  in  England  they  had  no  objection, 
in  principle,  to  such  conferences,  provided  that  they  fulfilled 
a  useful  parpose,  nor  had  they  the  least  objection  to  an 
international  association  for  the  study  of  cancer,  provided 
its  international  character  was  assured,  and  it  was  the 
outward  expression  of  a  workable,  practicable  scheme  of 
collaboration.  Speaking  as  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  Dr.  Bashford  said  that  he  need 
hardly  remind  them  how  substantially  that  institution 
had  endeavoured  to  sapport  foreign  workers,  great  and 
small,  and  in  many  countries,  by  distribution  of  material 
and  other  means,  as  well  as  by  receiving  them  as  guests 
in  its  laboratories.  Thi3  had  seemed  to  them  international 
collaboration  oFa  practical  and  useful  kind.  Addressing  the 
more  prominent  German  delegates  by  name,  and  speaking 
in  German,  Dr.  Bashford  assured  them  how  highly  he 
valued  the  foreign  membership  of  the  German  Committee 
and  his  intercourse  with  its  members.  Having  expressed 
the  honour  and  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to  him  to  be 
again  associated  in  Paris  with  his  German  colleagues,  he 
congratulated  von  Czerny  on  the  fruitful  result  of  ideas  first 
mooted  at  the  opening  of  his  Cancer  Institute  in  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1906,  from  which  had  sprung  this  second,,  larger 
and  successful  international  conference.  Speaking,  in 
French,  Dr.  Bashford  thanked  the  President,  officials, 
and  members  of  the  French  Association  for  their 
magnificent  hospitality. 

Graf  v.  Hutten  ScnAPZi  mado  a  most  felicitous  speech 
in  French  on  behalf  of  his  German  colleagues,  and  Dr, 
Harvey  Gaylord  apoke  on  behalf  of  the  American 
representatives,  in  the  absence  of  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Government;  he  also 
appealed  to  the  British  delegate  and  assured  him  of 
American  backing.  After  the  other  delegates  had  spoken 
the  company  separated.  Shortly  before  they  did  so  the 
death  of  von  Leyden,  the  founder  of  the  German  Caucer 
Committee,  was  whispered  round  the  tables. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  organizing  ability  and  to  tho 
tact  of  Professor  Delbet  and  Dr.  Ledoux-Lebard.  for  the 
success  of  a  conference  bringing  together,  in  intimate 
intercourse,  strong  men  of  varied  nationality,  holding 
strong  and  conflicting  opinions  on  a  subject  regarding 


which  they  were  agreed  on  one  point  only— the  pressing 
need  for  the  solution  of  problems  which  almost  each 
delegate  stated  in  a  different  formulary. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

On  October  7th  Public  Opinion  entered  en  it3  fiftieth 
year  of  journalistic  existence.  In  honour  of  the  occasion 
it  has  issued  a  special  number  containing  interesting  con¬ 
tributions  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Dr.  J. 
Holland  Rose,  and  others.  The  writers  mainly  deal  with 
the  events  and  the  development  of  knowledge  in  the  past 
half-century. 

The  practice  cf  sending  their  patients  to  go  through  a 
course  of  treatment  at  some  well  known  Continental  epa 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  among  doctors  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  France  offers  a  wider  choice  of  places  for 
this  purpose  than  almost  any  other  country.  But  the 
habitues  of  Vichy,  Cauterefcs,  and  Plombieres  are  probably 
quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  “  cure  ”  to  which  they 
return  summer  after  summer  was  as  fashionable  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  is  now  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  September  number 
of  L' Hygiene  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  French 
spas  by  Francis  Chevassn,  in  which  their  history  is  traced 
from  its  commencement  during  the  time  ef  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Gaul  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  eay  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  health 
resorts  now  existing  in  France  owes  its  origin  to  Roman 
colonists  who  discovered  the  health-giving  properties  of 
the  various  springs,  and  who  appear  to  have  visited 
them  assiduously  to  drink  the  water.  The  villes 
d'eaux  thus  created  by  the  conquering  race  flourished 
exceedingly  until  the  advent  of  the  Franks,  “simple 
people,”  says  M.  Chevasau,  “who,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  luxury  of  the  table,  were  preserved  from  the  ills  of  8 
sedentary  life  through  their  habitual  state  of  constant 
warfare.”  The  stalwart  followers  of  Clovis  or  Pharamonc 
had  neither  the  need  nor  the  inclination  to  restore  theii 
health  by  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  spas 
so  flourishing  at  an  earlier  period,  fell  into  disuse  anc 
obscurity.  Bat  with  the  advance  of  civilization  vale 
tudinarianism  reappeared  upon  the  scene ;  and  500  year 
after  the  Frankish  invasion  ef  Gaul  the  spas  once  mor 
began  to  be  thronged  with  invalids.  Their  popularit; 
once  recovered,  seems  never  again  to  have  deserted  them 
but  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the; 
became  really  fashionable.  We  read  of  Montaigne  visitin 
Plombieres,  whilst  Forges,  some  years  later,  counte 
Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Austria  amongst  its  patient; 
The  latter  place,  by  tho  way,  was  regarded  by  tb 
Bourbons  as  peculiarly  efficacious  to  members  of  the 
family,  and  tradition  saya  that  Louis  XIV  owed  b 
existence  to  a  visit  paid  there  by  his  childless  motbe 
Daring  the  reign  of  the  “  Roi  Soleil  ”  the  popularity  < 
the  spas  increased  enormously.  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
delightful  letters  contain  many  references  to  her  year 
visits  to  Vichy,  and  Boileau  spent  many  weeks 
Bourbon d’Archambault  in  the  hopes  of  curing  some  thro 
trouble  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  The  unfortuna 
man  was  kept  on  a  diet  of  asses’  milk  for  five  weeks  ai 
then  copiously  bled  and  purged  before  he  was  allowed.^ 
begin  his  treatment  proper  and  take  the  waters  dail 
It  is  sad  to  learn  that,  after  all,  the  waters  did  b; 
no  good.  This  severity  was  by  no  means  peculi 

to  Bourbon-TArchambault ;  the  regime  at  every  “cun 
was  unpleasantly  strict.  At  Vichy,  for  instance,  t 
patients  were  obliged  to  rise  at  three  in  the  morning ; 
Spa  they  were  roused  at  four;  whilst  at  Forges  tb 
were  allowed  to  sleep  till  five.  At  this  last-nan^ 
place  members  of  the  royal  family  appear  to  bM 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  extra  hoar’s  repose, 
we  hear  that  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier’s  rc< 
entitled  her  to  remain  undisturbed  until  six  o'ck 1 
every  morning.  In  addition  to  the  discomfort  of  ear 
rising,  the  patients  were  strictly  dieted,  beef,  pork,  pasj 
fruit,  peas,  and  cheese  being  amongst  the  prohibi  1 
articles  of  food.  This  dieting,  however,  was  in  tho  con  5 
of  time  abandoned,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  scoffs  of  0 
encyclopaedists,  who,  moreover,  did  much  to  weaken  0 
prestige  of  the  spas  by  their  outspoken  comments  upon  0 
futility  of  the  treatment  and  the  ignorance  of  the  docH 


